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POLK AND THE OREGON COMPROMISE OF 1846 

THOUGH his administration was for the most part bril- 
liantly successful in the attainment of its objects, Polk 
has not been kindly dealt with by historians. The great 
event of his administration, the war with Mexico, is commonly 
regarded as a wanton and unjustifiable spoliation of a weak 
neighbor. The sinister shadow of sectional strife darkens the 
whole period, and the Whig and Abolitionist view of the presi- 
dent has passed into history. " Polk the Mendacious " is a 
Machiavelli of unheroic proportions, by fortuitous circumstances 
the protagonist of the forces of slavery. Historians have 
adopted the methods of the bar rather than of the bench and 
have condemned him unheard. The recent publication of his 
diary throws new light on many of the questions of his admin- 
istration. The president's purpose in keeping this journal was 
to retain fresh in memory the events of the administration as 
they occurred day by day. There is no evidence that it was 
intended for publication. It is, therefore, a record not only of 
great importance but of far more value and trustworthiness 
than the accounts which public men have written for the per- 
usal of others. It is difficult to see why, in a document of this 
kind, the writer should seek to falsify or distort the facts. A 
transcript of the diary was prepared for the use of George Ban- 
croft, Polk's secretary of the navy, and is included in the 
voluminous Bancroft Collection of Manuscripts, but historians 
have made little use of it. The purpose of this paper is to 
review the question of the Oregon boundary, which was finally 
settled during the period covered by this diary, especially in the 
light of the information contained in that document. 

For more than a quarter of a century before the election of 
Polk the respective claims of the United States and of Great 
Britain to territory west of the Rocky Mountains had formed 
a subject for diplomatic negotiation between the two govern- 
ments. Whatever may have been the theoretical claims of 
either, negotiation had proceeded upon the basis of division 
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and compromise. The atttitude of each government had been 
in the main consistent. The United States had proposed to 
extend from the crest of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean the line of the forty-ninth parallel, already its northern 
boundary as far west as the mountains. Great Britain had 
offered as the boundary the same line from the mountains to its 
intersection with the Columbia River, thence the mid-channel 
of that river to the ocean. Neither government being dis- 
posed to make further concessions, the device of a joint occu- 
pation of the disputed territory was adopted in 1818, and was 
continued by a convention in 1827, to last until terminated by 
either government on a twelve months' notice. 

In the early forties the settlement of the Oregon boundary 
became a vital question. The decisive factor in making a 
definite boundary line a necessity was the immigration of 
American citizens into the territory. Under such circum- 
stances joint occupation could not last long without producing 
serious friction. In the Webster- Ashburton Treaty of 1842 
the question of the Oregon boundary was not included, because 
it was feared that this might endanger the settlement of the 
northeastern boundary. 1 Lord Ashburton, however, had re- 
ceived detailed instructions from his government concerning 
Oregon, and Lord Aberdeen, the British foreign minister, was 
anxious to effect a speedy settlement of the northwestern 
boundary. Accordingly, in February, 1844, Pakenham, the 
British minister to the United States, introduced the subject to 
Upshur, Tyler's secretary of state. The tragic death of the 
latter, however, occurred before negotiations could be begun, 
and the duty of treating with Pakenham devolved upon Cal- 
houn, Upshur's successor in the State Department. The Cal- 
houn-Pakenham negotiations produced a repetition of the offers 
which both governments had made before on several occasions, 
Calhoun proposing the forty-ninth parallel from the Rockies to 
the Pacific, Pakenham offering the same parallel to its inter- 
section with the Columbia and thence the course of the river 
to its mouth. During the negotiations Calhoun took occasion 
to advance the argument of " manifest destiny," in these words : 

1 First Session, 29th Congress, Globe, Appendix, p. 23. 
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There can be no doubt now that the operation of the same causes 
which impelled our population westward from the shores of the Atlantic 
across the Alleghany to the valley of the Mississippi will impel them 
onward with accumulating force across the Rocky Mountains into the 
valley of the Columbia, and that the whole region drained by it is 
destined to be peopled by us. 1 

The negotiations ending in a deadlock, the British minister pro- 
posed, in January, 1845, that the question be submitted to 
arbitration. 2 This offer was rejected by the secretary of state, 
for the reason, among others, that the president still hoped that 
the question would be settled by direct negotiation. 

President Tyler's annual message of December, 1843, had 
advanced the theoretical claim of the United States to the entire 
Oregon territory, stretching north of 42 , the northern boundary 
of the Mexican province of California, to 54 40', the southern 
limit of Russia's claims. It referred to the failure of preced- 
ing negotiations based upon the principle of compromise. 
" While nothing will be done," wrote Tyler, " to compromit the 
rights or honor of the United States, every proper expedient 
will be resorted to in order to bring the negotiations now in the 
progress of resumption to a speedy and happy termination." 

By 1844, therefore, the Oregon question had become one of 
first-class importance, demanding an immediate settlement. It 
was on its own merits well worth the consideration of the 
national nominating conventions which met that year. While 
the whole nation was not convinced that " our title to the whole 
of the territory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no 
portion of the same ought to be ceded to England, ..." as was 
affirmed in the Democratic platform, the claim of the United 
States to the whole was by no means novel. The theory that 
the Oregon plank was inserted in the platform and coupled with 
the demand for the " reannexation " of Texas merely to make 
the acquisition of slave territory more palatable to the northern 
wing of the Democracy, by creating a makeweight, as it were, 
of free territory, leaves out of consideration the intrinsic im- 

1 First Session, 29th Congress, Globe, Appendix, p. 26. s Ibid. p. 29. 
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portance of Oregon. 1 Had the annexation of Texas not been 
in contemplation, there would still have been an Oregon ques- 
tion to be settled by Great Britain and the United States at no 
distant day. 

During the early months of his term as president, Oregon 
occupied the thoughts of Polk more than all other subjects. 3 
Nor is this difficult to understand, if we succeed in freeing our- 
selves from the notion that during this period there were no 
very important questions in the history of the United States 
save those connected with slavery. It is not strange that Oregon, 
threatening as it did war with England, loomed even larger on 
Polk's political horizon than Texas, threatening war with Mexico. 

The president's inaugural stated that our title to Oregon was 
" clear and unquestionable." That he may have been sincerely 
of this opinion does not seem to be regarded by most historians 
as possible. It was " a diatribe for political effect," " stage 
thunder," " bluff." Controlled, as it is assumed that he was, 
by the interests of the " slavocracy," Polk, it is argued, could 
have taken no real interest in the bleak Northwest, where, by no 
stretch of the imagination, could cotton be introduced. Cal- 
houn, who regarded himself as the particular sponsor of com- 
promise on the forty-ninth parallel, considered the statements 
of the inaugural " unfortunate " and a " profound blunder." 
Indeed, he had tried, though in vain, to influence the president 
against the too bold course which he took. The true policy 
of the United States, according to Calhoun, was " to be quiet, to 
do nothing to excite attention and leave time to operate." 3 

In order to understand how Polk, elected on a platform 
which asserted the right of the United States to all Oregon, 
came to make an offer of compromise to the British govern- 
ment, it must be remembered that at the time of his inaugura- 

1,1 After the election there was no enthusiasm on the Oregon question; an agree- 
ment was made, without a murmur of Democratic dissatisfaction, upon the line of 
49 ". Stanwood, History of the Presidency, p. 228. This is a sample of much 
that has found its way into histories on this subject; it is also an example of the com- 
plete sacrifice of facts to theories. 

•Diary, vol. i, p. 4. 

'Letters of Calhoun, Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1899, vol. ii, pp. 653, 656, 660. 
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tion the negotiation which had been carried on by Pakenham 
and Calhoun was regarded as still pending. 1 An abrupt term- 
ination of this negotiation would be likely to precipitate war. 
The election, moreover, had been close, and the Whigs, as well 
as many Democrats, were opposed to the extreme American 
claim. Polk must have known that the nation would not sup- 
port his administration in a war waged for " fifty-four forty," 
until every effort had been made to secure a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question without war. At any rate, the president 
decided to await the result of further negotiation. A com- 
promise on the forty-ninth parallel, he believed, would not 
materially injure the interests of the United States, since the 
best part of the Oregon territory lay south of that line. The 
part lying north of 49 ° was believed to be unfit for agriculture 
and of value only for the fur trade. 2 There was surely abun- 
dant precedent for an offer of compromise on this line. If the 
United States again offered and Great Britain again rejected 
the forty-ninth parallel, and war resulted, the former would be 
in the right and could then insist on its claims up to 54 40'.3 
The renewal of negotiations in July, 1845, ' s sometimes re- 
garded as evidence that Polk never had any intention of carry- 
ing out the Oregon plank in his platform, and that in reality he 
was always in favor of compromise on the forty-ninth parallel. 
We have, however, official testimony to the contrary. In a 
letter written to the United States minister at London on the 
day on which the president's offer was made, Buchanan, then 
secretary of state, said that, were the question a new one, the 
president would not have presented such a proposition 4 ; and 
on another occasion he wrote that nothing but deference to the 

'According to Benton, Polk's inaugural had the effect of arousing public senti- 
ment in England, and the administration was in a dilemma. To insist on 54° 40' 
meant war, to recede from it was to abandon the platform. Benton, who represents 
himself as the real hero of the Oregon- negotiations which resulted in the treaty of 
1846, tells us that early in April 1845, Buchanan, Polk's secretary of state, consulted 
him, and that he said he was in favor of compromise on the forty-ninth parallel and 
would support such a proposition if made by the administration. See Thirty Years' 
View, vol. ii, p. 661. 

•Works of Buchanan (ed. by J. B. Moore), vol. vi, p. 191. 

* Ibid. p. 191. * Ibid. p. 193. 
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repeated actions of his predecessors and the desire to preserve 
friendly relations with Great Britain had induced the president 
" to depart from his well-known opinions." Since Polk's offer 
of July 12, 1845, though proposing 49 as a compromise, with- 
held a concession upon which the British government laid great 
stress and which earlier administrations had been willing to 
make, namely, the free navigation of the Columbia, and since 
the settlement offered was therefore decidedly less favorable to 
Great Britain than others which that country had rejected, it 
seems questionable whether the president entertained the ex- 
pectation that it would be accepted. Buchanan wrote : 

Should it be rejected, the President will be relieved from the embarrass- 
ment in which he has been involved by the acts, offers and declara- 
tions of his predecessors. Afterwards, if the difficulty can only be re- 
solved by the sword, we may then appeal with confidence to the world 
for the equity and justice of our cause. 1 

This letter of Buchanan was official ; the sentiments expressed 
were those of the president. The offer of July 12 was rejected 
by Pakenham on the 29th, and the hope was expressed by the 
British minister that some further proposal would be made by 
the United States, " more consistent with fairness and equity and 
with the reasonable expectations of the British government." 3 

If the traditional view, that Polk was really in favor of the 
forty-ninth parallel, be correct, he must have received Paken- 
ham's reply to his offer with regret. Such, however, was not 
the case. The president was not sorry. Since his offer had 
been rejected, he said, he would no longer be willing to com- 
promise on the same terms. 

The President further remarked . . . that though he had given his assent 
to the proposition to compromise at 49 , he must say he did not regret 
that it had been rejected by the British Minister. We had shown by 
it our anxious desire to do full justice to Great Britain and to preserve 
peace, but it having been rejected he felt no longer bound by it, and 

'Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, pp. 193, 194. 

•For the offer of July 12, see Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, pp. 194 et seq. For 
Fakenham's rejection, see ibid. pp. 212 et seq. 
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would not be now willing to compromise on that boundary. Mr. 
Buchanan then intimated that if the President's views were carried out, 
we would have war. To which the President replied, if we do have 
war, it will not be our fault. Mr. Buchanan . . . expressed the opinion 
that the people of the United States would not be willing to sustain a 
war for the country north of 49 . . . . The President differed with Mr. 
Buchanan as to the popular sentiment, and he thought we had the 
strongest evidence that was to be anywhere seen that the people would 
be prompt and ready to sustain the Government in the course which he 
proposed to pursue. 1 

In a cabinet meeting of August 26 the president explained 
his future policy in the Oregon question. Buchanan's note in 
answer to Pakenham's rejection of the American offer should 
assert our right to all Oregon from 42 to 54 40'. It should 
distinctly state that the offer had been made in deference to 
acts of predecessors and to preserve peace ; that it had been 
rejected by the British minister in language " scarcely courteous 
or respectful " ; that no counter proposition had been submitted ; 
and that the offer was now withdrawn by the United States, to 
be no longer considered as pending for the consideration of the 
British government. Polk desired the matter to rest unless the 
British minister chose to renew the negotiation. 2 Buchanan was 
for holding out the olive branch by inserting in his reply to 
Pakenham a paragraph to the effect that the United States 
would consider any further proposition which the British min- 
ister might submit. Polk objected to this on the ground that 
Pakenham would infer that we were prepared to accept terms 
less favorable to the United States than those which had been 
offered, since he could not be expected to propose terms more 
favorable to the United States than those he had just rejected. 3 
The British minister, Polk insisted, must take the initiative, if 
negotiations were to be renewed ; and this proposition the presi- 
dent maintained throughout the discussion of the question. 
Buchanan favored postponing the reply to Pakenham until it 
should be known whether there was to be war with Mexico or 
not 4 ; but Polk declared that there was no necessary connection 

'Diary, vol. i, p. 4. * Ibid. p. 2. * Ibid. p. 3. * Ibid. p. 4. 
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between the two questions, and he objected to a postponement 
of the reply because it would suggest indecision on the part of 
the United States. On August 27 the secretary of state read in 
the cabinet the answer he had prepared. 1 The president ob- 
served that it was an " admirable paper," and that the argument 
for the claims of the United States was unanswerable. " In 
this opinion," wrote Polk, " all the members of the Cabinet 
concurred. The Postmaster General remarked that, if he had 
heard that argument before the compromise of 49 was pro- 
posed, he would not have agreed to it." 2 The note of Buchanan, 
withdrawing the American offer, was delivered to Pakenham on 
August 30. 

The action of the president in formally withdrawing his offer, 
after it had been rejected by the British minister, while quite 
consistent with the views expressed in his inaugural, is explained 
by Benton as a concession to the radical democracy of the 
Northwest, which insisted on 54° 40' and, having learned of 
Polk's offer of compromise, raised such a storm of protest that 
the administration " quailed — recoiled — and withdrew its offer 
of 49 ." 3 According to Benton, however, the president re- 
mained secretly in favor of a compromise on the forty-ninth 
parallel. 

The withdrawal of the American offer evidently produced an 
impression on the British government. A dispatch from 
McLane, United States minister at London, dated October 3, 
described an interview between himself and Lord Aberdeen, in 
which his lordship expressed regret that Pakenham had rejected 
the proposition made by the United States and desired to know 
if the president would negotiate further. Polk took this as 
evidence that the British government had " lowered their tone." 
He remarked that any further proposition from the other side 
would be received and considered, but repeated that he would 
not now accept the terms which he had previously offered. He 
saw no reason to believe that any proposition would be made 
which could be accepted ; and this opinion he expressed on 

1 Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, pp. 231 et seq. * Diary, vol. i, p. 7. 

'Benton, Thirty Years' View, vol. ii, p. 662. 
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several subsequent occasions. If a proposition were received 
he would either reject it or submit it to the Senate for advice. 1 
Pakenham professed regret that the American offer had been 
withdrawn. He was informed by Buchanan that the United 
States would respectfully consider any proposition that Great 
Britain might make ; but beyond that the president refused to 
go. Buchanan personally favored a more conciliatory policy 
and felt that no effort should be spared to secure a compromise. 
Indeed a serious difference of opinion developed on this subject 
between the secretary of state and the president. 2 

Polk was naturally anxious to learn the sentiment of the 
Congress which was to meet in December and to ascertain the 
views of its leaders. On October 24, in the course of a con- 
versation with Senator Benton, Polk said that since his offer 
had been rejected he was disposed to assert our extreme claims. 
He believed that Great Britain desired the renewal of the offer 
which had been withdrawn, but he saw no probability that the 
Oregon boundary could be settled by negotiation. The presi- 
dent and Benton agreed that the year's notice necessary to ter- 
minate the convention of 1827 ought to be given. 3 During the 
interview Benton remarked that Great Britain had as good a 
title to the Frazer River as the United States had to the Colum- 
bia. Polk, however, thought that the Monroe Doctrine ought to 
be asserted with respect to both Oregon and California. Benton 
agreed that no foreign power should be permitted to acquire 
California ; and the president concluded that he did not think 
that the Monroe Doctrine applied to territory north of 49 , 
drained by the Frazer River, where the British had established 
trading posts and forts. 

On October 25, Polk read to his cabinet that part of his 
coming annual message which dealt with Oregon. A few days 
later Buchanan drew up a paper " modifying and softening the 
tone " of the president's draft. To Buchanan's suggestions 

1 Benton says that the plan of submission to the Senate for their previous advice, 
which was followed in the Oregon Treaty of 1846, was suggested to the President by 
him, and implies that it was just before the treaty was made. Thirty Years' View, 
vol. ii, p. 674. 

'Diary, vol. i, pp. 81, 97, 98. 'Diary, vol. i, pp. 69, 70. 
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Polk did not yield. He was, in fact, becoming convinced 
that the demand for all Oregon was growing in popular favor. 
In reply to Buchanan's statement that the nation would not 
justify a war for the territory north of 49 and that the presi- 
dent was in danger of being attacked for his belligerency, Polk 
said that his greatest danger was that he had yielded to his pre- 
decessor's example in offering to compromise. Had that offer 
been accepted by Great Britain, his administration, he thought, 
would have encountered great opposition. 1 

The message, then, so far as it related to Oregon, evidently 
expressed the views of the president rather than those of the 
secretary of state. 2 Polk announced that his offer of com- 
promise was withdrawn and the American title to all Oregon 
asserted. He recommended that notice be given to abrogate 
the convention of 1827 and to terminate the joint occupation. 
The Monroe Doctrine was reaffirmed in strong terms. The 
United States would not permit European interference on this 
continent, nor could the principle of the balance of power be 
extended to North America in order to prevent the United 
States from adding to its territory. It is noteworthy that the 
message devoted almost as much space to Oregon as to Texas 
and Mexico. That its recommendations, if carried out, would 
probably lead to war was the opinion of the press and the 
nation.^ It was, however, well received — " better received," 
wrote Buchanan, " than any similar communication to Congress 
in my day." 4 Though the president could not have foreseen 
the exact results which his message would produce, there can 
be little doubt that the decided and bold tone which he assumed 
was a factor of great importance in causing the British govern- 
ment to renew the negotiations which resulted in the settlement 
of the Oregon question. 5 

The difference of opinion between Buchanan and Polk, which 
has been referred to, was illustrated in the preparation of a dis- 

1 Diary, vol. i, pp. 106, 107. 

2 "The fact is," wrote Polk, "that the tariff part of the message and every other 
part of it is my own." Ibid. vol. i, p. 124. 

3 Works of Calhoun (ed. by Cralle), vol. iv, pp. 260, 261. 

* Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, p. 342. 'Diary, vol. ii, p. 168. 
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patch written to McLane on December 13, 1845. Buchanan's 
draft contained the statement that if Great Britain should offer 
the forty-ninth parallel and abandon its claim to the free navi- 
gation of the Columbia, the United States at the same time 
yielding the southern cape of Vancouver's Island, the president 
would feel inclined to submit such a proposition to the Senate 
for its advice. The president caused this to be altered so as to 
read, in substance, that, should the British government make a 
new proposition, the president would judge of its character, and 
if, in his opinion, it was such as to justify it, he would feel inclined 
to submit it to the Senate for " previous advice " before acting 
on it, since the decision on such a proposition might involve the 
issue of war or peace. 1 Buchanan thought that the president's 
alteration gave McLane no real information, and that, unless 
Polk was willing to let the dispatch stand as he had written it, 
the United States had better prepare for war. 

On January 29, 1846, the secretary of state wrote to McLane 
that the extreme claim to Oregon was growing more and more 
popular. He referred to resolutions of state conventions and 
legislatures in favor of 54 40' ; and he suggested that McLane 
cautiously inform the British government that, while the presi- 
dent would never abandon his position as regarded the Ameri- 
can claim to all Oregon, and would not now authorize the 
conclusion of a treaty on the basis of the offer he had previously 
made, the Senate was then in session. The question of peace 
or war might be involved in the issue. Since the Senate was a 
part of the war-making as well as of the treaty-making power, 
the president would feel it his duty to submit to that body for 
its previous advice a proposition similar to that which he had 
offered and withdrawn. 2 In a private letter of February 26, he 
told McLane that a proposition to compromise on the forty- 
ninth parallel would probably receive a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. Public opinion, however, was more radical than Con- 
gress. " Discreet friends of peace clearly perceive that the 
question must be settled peacefully within the year or war may 
be the consequence." 3 

'Diary, vol. i, pp. 122, 123. For the letter, see Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, 
P-34I- 

'Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, pp. 367, 368. s Ibid. pp. 385, 386. 
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To arbitrate was the proposal with which the British minister 
sought to reopen the discussion of the Oregon question. Arbi- 
tration, it will be remembered, had been offered before by 
Pakenham and refused by Calhoun. Learning that the British 
minister would soon propose it again, the cabinet now agreed 
unanimously that it could not be accepted. In the first place, 
they thought that a compromise of this kind was not a fit sub- 
ject for arbitration ; in the second place, an impartial umpire 
could not be found. 1 On December 27, Pakenham formally 
proposed the submission of the question of an " equitable divi- 
sion " of Oregon to arbitration. He spoke of the " efferves- 
cence " of popular feeling, which might greatly interfere with 
the efforts of Great Britain and the United States to preserve 
peace. 2 Pakenham suggested as possible arbitrators Switzer- 
land, Hamburg or Bremen. Buchanan, in jest, proposed the 
pope. 3 He explained that arbitration implied the right of Great 
Britain to a part of the territory, while the president was con- 
vinced of the validity of the American title up to 54° 40'. On 
January 3, the offer was formally declined. 4 On January 16, 
Pakenham, returning to the subject, asked if the United States 
would submit to arbitration, first, the question of the title of 
either party to the whole territory, and then, if neither were 
found to have a valid claim to the whole, the division of the 
territory between the two according to the justice of the claims 
of each. 5 On February 4, this question was answered in the 
negative. 6 

The Twenty-ninth Congress convened amidst loud talk of 
war. This was the epoch of " Fifty-four Forty or Fight." 
Great Britain and the United States stood, indeed, on the brink 
of hostilities. The former, moreover, was known to be making 
extensive warlike preparations. Pakenham, it is true, assured 
Buchanan that they had no connection with Oregon, but the 
administration was manifestly uneasy, and McLane was in- 
structed to bring the subject to the attention of Lord Aberdeen. 

1 Diary, vol. i, p. 134. 'Works of Buchanan, vol. vi, p. 349. 

'Ibid, pp. 351, 352. *Ibid. p. 355. 

* Ibid. p. 358. * Ibid. pp. 370 et seq. 
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On December 23, the question of war was seriously discussed 
in the cabinet. The president favored vigorous preparations to 
put the country in a state of defence. Buchanan, too, thought 
we should prepare for war. The secretaries of war and of the 
navy were directed to consult with the chairmen of the military 
and naval committees of the two houses, communicate to them 
the views of the cabinet and aid in drafting suitable bills. 1 

In a cabinet meeting held February 28, 1846, Buchanan sug- 
gested that the president send a message to Congress recom- 
mending provision for the public defence. Most of the cabinet 
favored this proposal, but Polk feared that such a message 
might create a panic. He wished that Congress had put the 
country in a better state of defence quietly and without arousing 
unnecessary alarm, and he thought that the state of our relations 
with Great Britain and Mexico required that this should be 
done. It was finally agreed to postpone the further considera- 
tion of a special message until the arrival of the next mail from 
England. 8 

In answer to an inquiry of the Senate, whether in his judg- 
ment the state of our foreign relations required an increase of 
naval or military force, the president sent a special message to 
that body on March 24,? In this document he referred to the 
warlike preparations making both in England and in the British 
possessions in North America, which, he said, were proceeding 
with a view of the possibility of war with the United States. 
He accordingly advocated the increase of the land and naval 
forces. He still adhered, he said, to the recommendations of 
his annual message. 

The president was especially desirous that Congress should 
pass the measures recommended in his message, particularly 
the notice necessary to terminate joint occupation. Until that 
was done, he believed the British government would yield none 
of its claims. In Polk's words : " The only way to treat John 

1 Diary, vol. i, pp. 133, 134. Von Hoist accepts the "Whig view that Polk had 
in reality no idea of war, and would not hesitate to back down, if necessary, to avoid 
it. Constitutional and Political History of the United States, vol. iii, p. 192. 

'Diary, vol. i, pp. 257, 258, 270. 

3 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. iv, pp. 426 et seq. 
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Bull was to look him straight in the eye." * The debate on 
the question of giving the notice showed, however, that if 
the president should refuse a British offer of compromise 
on the forty-ninth parallel he would split his party. The atti- 
tude of Calhoun was particularly important, on account of his 
influence over the southern wing of the Democracy. Cal- 
houn was opposed to giving the notice recommended by the 
president, which he regarded as a warlike measure, because he 
was strongly in favor of peace and believed that compromise 
was still possible. 3 In the course of an interview with the 
president on January 10, he remarked that those who voted for 
the notice would do so from different motives. Some, the 
radicals, would regard it as a measure which would prevent 
any compromise; others would support it in the belief that, 
when the matter was brought to a crisis, a compromise would 
be the result. Calhoun himself strongly favored the forty- 
ninth parallel, and considered that Great Britain had as good a 
claim to the Frazer as the United States had to the Columbia. 
Polk, indeed, concluded that Calhoun would soon be in opposi- 
tion to his administration.s Benton, too, was known to favor 
compromise, ridiculing " fifty-four forty." The southern 
Democracy, it was clear, would break with the administration 
if an offer to compromise on 49 were refused. But the 
northwestern Democrats were clamorous for all Oregon. 
Senator Allen of Ohio, a leader of the " Fifty-four Forties " 
told Polk that the acceptance of a proposition such as Calhoun 
and Benton favored would destroy the popularity of the admin- 
istration. 4 Colonel Tod of Ohio, Democratic candidate for 
governor, said that if a compromise were accepted the Demo- 
cratic party would be beaten in Ohio.s A large majority of the 
people of Ohio, he thought, favored war. Senator Turney of 
Tennessee impressed upon Polk the obvious fact that he was 
between two fires and could not avoid displeasing a part of the 
Democracy whatever course he followed. 6 

•Diary, vol. i, p. 155. 

'Ibid., vol. i, pp. 131, 154. Works of Calhoun (ed. by Cralte), vol. iv, p. 261. 

'Diary, vol. i, p. 132. * Ibid. p. 248. 6 Ibid. p. 242. 6 Ibid. p. 141. 
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A plan was devised by southern senators, notably Calhoun 
and McDuffie of South Carolina and Colquitt of Georgia, to 
bring forward in executive session of the Senate a resolution 
advising the president to reopen negotiations on the subject of 
Oregon and to settle the matter by a compromise. Senator 
Haywood of North Carolina, himself in favor of compromise, 
in informing the president of this scheme said that Calhoun 
and his followers would be willing to settle with Great Britain 
on any terms. 1 Calhoun, it is known, believed that if war with 
England were averted, as he hoped it would be, there would 
probably be no war with Mexico. 3 The president was, of 
course, opposed to the plan of the southern senators, which, if 
carried out, would have taken the real conduct of negotiations 
out of his hands. In a conversation with Calhoun and Colquitt 
on February 25, however, he remarked that if the British gov- 
ernment offered 49 he should probably feel it his duty to sub- 
mit this offer to the Senate for its previous advice. Calhoun 
thought that the president could again propose 49 ° " without 
national dishonor." Polk, however, remained firm in his deci- 
sion that further proposals must come from Great Britain. 

The rumor got abroad that the president really favored com- 
promise. In a speech delivered in the Senate, early in March, 
Senator Haywood made the statement that Polk favored com- 
promise on the forty-ninth parallel ; and he undertook to show 
that, since American citizens had never settled north of that 
line, the word " reoccupation," used in the platform of 1844, 
could not apply to territory north of 49 . According to 
Benton, Haywood expressed the sentiments of the president, 
" personally confided to him, and to prepare the way for his 
action in conformity to them." 3 That Polk was foolish enough 
to authorize the statements of Haywood seems unlikely; 
and we have his own testimony that such was not the case. 
Senator Hannegan of Indiana, one of the leaders of the 
" Fifty-four Forties," replied to Haywood that if the opinions 

1 Diary, vol. i, p. 246. 

'This was before Taylor's march to the Rio Grande. 

'Thirty Years' View, vol. ii, p. 663. Von Hoist follows Benton; see Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United States, vol. iii, p. 219. 
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he voiced were really those of Polk, the president was con- 
signed to " a damnation so deep that the hand of resurrection 
will never be able to drag him forth." Hannegan himself 
called on the president and asked if he stood for 54° 40' or for 
compromise. Polk replied : " I am charged with the foreign 
relations of the country, and it was unheard of that the 
president should declare in advance to anyone out of his cab- 
inet his intentions in reference to them." * Senator Allen tried 
to commit Polk to 54 40', and asked for permission to tell the 
Senate that the president had not changed his views on the 
Oregon question. Polk declined to allow anyone to speak for 
him. " I told him I stood on my published opinions and 
acts." 2 

On January 24, the president suggested to the cabinet a new 
plan for the settlement of the Oregon question, by which it might 
be possible for the United States to secure the whole territory. 
There was in his judgment no likelihood that a division could be 
agreed upon. But a treaty of commerce between the United 
States and Great Britain might be made the basis for an ad- 
justment of the Oregon dispute. Each country might agree to 
relax its restrictive system with respect to the other. The 
reduction of our tariff would certainly be regarded with favor 
by Great Britain ; and in order to secure it the British govern- 
ment might be willing to abandon all claim to Oregon, on re- 
ceiving a sum of money with which to indemnify the Hudson's 
Bay Company for the improvements it had made there. The 
suggestion was made merely as a possibility. 3 

Resolutions for giving the notice in a qualified form were 
finally passed in the House by a large majority. In the Senate 
the " Fifty-four Forties " constituted a small minority. During 
the course of the long debates, public sentiment was growing 
more favorable to compromise, and a large majority of the 
Senate favored a settlement of the question on that basis. On 
March 16 Calhoun announced that the aspect of things was so 
different from what it had been when the annual message was 
published that he should vote for the notice in a modified form, 

■Diary, vol. i, pp. 270-274. * Ibid. p. 279. s Ibid. p. 191. 
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because he regarded it as preliminary to a compromise. 1 By 
the votes of the Whig senators and of those Democrats who 
favored compromise a resolution to give the notice was passed. 
A preamble, moreover, stated that its object was to promote an 
amicable settlement between the two nations. Congress finally 
authorized the president to give the notice at his discretion. 
Though Polk would have preferred an unqualified notice, he 
signed the resolution on April 28, and the formal notice was 
soon given. Benton suggested that the president should ask 
the Senate whether, in giving the notice, he should not renew 
the offer of 49 . Senator McDuffie and Vice-President Dallas 
desired a renewal of the president's former offer when the 
notice was given. But the president insisted that future propo- 
sitions must come from Great Britain. 2 

As Polk viewed it, the excitement in the Senate over the 
question of giving notice was caused by the political ambitions 
of the leaders. Calhoun, he thought, hoped by his early oppo- 
sition to the notice to become the leader of the peace party and 
" advance his views on the presidency." Allen would probably 
consider war advantageous ; Cass, too, was using " fifty-four 
forty " for his own purposes. The president wrote in his diary : 

The truth is that in all this Oregon discussion in the Senate, too many 
Democratic Senators have been more concerned about the Presidential 
election in '48 than they have been about settling Oregon either at 
49 or 54° 40'. " Forty-eight " has been with them the great ques- 
tion, and hence the divisions of the Democratic Party. 8 

On June 3, 1846, a dispatch from McLane was received, 
written after it was known in England that Congress had passed 
the notice. This dispatch contained the substance of a pro- 
posal which McLane had learned from Aberdeen would be 
offered by the British minister at Washington. From the infor- 
mation sent by McLane, Polk was in doubt whether, when the 
proposal was formally made, he ought to submit it to the 
Senate or not. If he rejected it and made no counter- 

1 For this speech, see Works of Calhoun (ed. by Cralle), vol. iv, pp. 258 et seq. 
'Diary, vol. i, pp. 32s, 348, 372. x Ibid. pp. 265, 280, 344, 34s. 
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proposition, there would probably be war. " If I submit it to 
the Senate and they should advise its acceptance I should be 
bound by their advice, and yet I should do so reluctantly. * On 
June 6 Buchanan read to the cabinet the official offer which he 
had just received from Pakenham, in the form of a convention. 
It provided, in substance, that Oregon be divided by the forty- 
ninth parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the Straits of Fuca. 
The Hudson's Bay Company and all British subjects in actual 
occupancy of lands south of 49 were to be secured in their 
titles but subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The navigation of the Columbia was to be free to the Hudson's 
Bay Company and to British subjects trading with that com- 
pany but not to British subjects in general. Most of the cab- 
inet advised the submission of the offer to the Senate for its 
previous advice. Buchanan, however, now displayed a strange 
change of front. He had before been strongly in favor of the 
forty-ninth parallel. He now observed that the " Fifty-four 
Forties " were true friends of the administration, and he wished 
no backing-down. He favored the submission of the offer to 
the Senate, provided the president accompanied it with a mes- 
sage reiterating the opinions he had previously expressed ; he 
declined, however, to have any hand in the preparation of such 
a message. Polk concluded that Buchanan intended to avoid 
all responsibility for the submission of the proposal to the 
Senate, and thus stand well in the favor of the " Fifty-four 
Forties," with a view to advancing his presidential ambitions. 2 

On June 10, the president submitted the British offer to the 
Senate for its previous advice. For this unusual procedure he 
found precedents in our early national history and said that it 
might properly be revived. The Senate was a branch of the 
treaty-making power and by consulting it in advance the presi- 
dent secured harmony of action between that body and himself. 
The Senate was also a branch of the war-making power, and 
the president might very properly take its advice in advance 
upon a question which might involve the issue of war or peace. 
He stated that his own views as expressed in his annual mes- 

1 Diary, vol. i, pp. 444, 445. * Ibid. p. 456. 
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sage remained unchanged. If the Senate by a two-thirds vote 
advised the acceptance of the British offer, he would follow its 
advice. Otherwise he would reject it. 1 

The Senate advised acceptance by a vote of 37 to 12, and 
later ratified the treaty, 41 to 14. The Whig senators and 
those Democrats who favored compromise voted in the affirm- 
ative; the " Fifty-four Forties" in the negative. 

The treaty was clearly not a party measure. It was in accord- 
ance neither with the Democratic platform of 1844 nor with the 
president's inaugural nor with his annual message. The presi- 
dent had declined all responsibility for it. It was the Senate's 
treaty. Because Polk refused to assume the responsibility for war 
with Great Britain, for the disruption of his party and for the 
failure of his administration — and these apparently would have 
been the results of rejecting the British offer — we need not in- 
fer that he had been playing a double game. In considering 
the testimony of Benton, the well-known views of that statesman 
on the Oregon question and his obvious desire to take for him- 
self the center of the stage and pose as the confidential adviser 
of the president must be taken into account. That Polk was in 
great haste to settle the Oregon question in order to have a free 
hand in his dealings with Mexico is a supposition wholly incon- 
sistent with the evidence. If there had existed in his mind any 
such connection between Oregon and the dispute with Mexico, 
it is inconceivable that he should have ordered the movement 
of American troops to the Rio Grande, thus precipitating war 
with Mexico, before the British proposal had been made. 2 Had 
this proposal been delayed only a few days, news of the war 
between the United States and Mexico would have reached 
England, and it would probably not have been offered. The 
credit for averting hostilities between the United States and 
Great Britain belongs to the Government of Sir Robert Peel, 
which wisely decided to make the best terms it could without 
risking a war to increase the British possessions on the Pacific. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Columbia University. 

1 Richardson, vol. iv, pp. 449, 450. 

1 Letters of Calhoun, Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1899, vol. 
ii, p. 698. 



